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. Class discussions are probably appropriate when the 
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A PRACTICAL LOOK AT DISCUSSION GROUPS* 


In Teaching Tips: A Guidebook for the Beginning 
College Teacher, Wilbert J. Mckeachie makes the 


discussions: 


instructor wants to accomplish one or more of the 
following objectives: 


1. to use the resources of members of the group; 

2. to give students opportunities to formulate 
applications of abstract principles; 

3. to get prompt feedback on how well his objectives 
are being attained; 

4. to help students learn to think in terms of the 
subject matter by giving them practice in 
thinking. 

5. to help students learn to evaluate the logic of 
and evidence for their own and others’ positions; 

6. to help students become aware of and.to formulat 
problems which require information from readings 
or lectures; ; 

7. to gain acceptance for information or theories 
counter to folk-lore or previous beliefs of 
students; and 

8. to develop motivation for further learning. 


One of the reasons discussion often seems ineffec- 
tive and disorganized is that different members of 
the group are working on different aspects of the 
problems and are thus often frustrated by what they 
perceive as irrelevant comments by other students. 
One of the ways the instructor can avoid this is to 
break the problem under discussion into smaller, 
developmental parts, so that all members of the 
class are working on the same part of the problem 
at the same time. 
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There are at least four ways to begin a class discussion: 


1. Start a discussion with a concrete, common experience through presentation of a 
demonstration, film, or role play. 

2. Problem posing: begin a class by asking the students to identify as many aspects as 
possible of the problem or topic under consideration. 

3. Begin the class by asking an open-ended question that gets at relationships, ~ 
applications, or analysis of facts and materials. : 

4. Start the discussion with a controversy by either causing disagreement among the 


students over an issue or by stating in an objective manner both sides of a 
controversial topic. 


Encourage participation by rewarding infrequent contributors by at least a smile, even 
if the contribution has to be developed or corrected. Calling students by name seems to 
encourage freer communication. Seating is important too. Rooms with seats in a circle 
help tremendously. Getting to know the nonparticipant is also helpful. One of the 
best ways of getting a nonparticipant into the discussion is to ask him to nominate ina 
problem area in which he has special knowledge. 


From time to time during the period, appraise the progress of the class by summarizing 
its progress, restating the current issue, or pointing out the stumbling block or diversion 
which has stopped progress. 


There are a number of barriers to class discussion that need to be avoided: 


1. Lack of information: at particular points in the discussion it may be necessary for 
the instructor to provide needed information which the students cannot be expected 
to have and which may get the discussion moving again. 

2. Ambiguity: the instructor may need to restate a contribution that is unclear or 
ambiguous and have the restatement confirmed or rejected by the student. 

3. Apparent lack of progress: the instructor may need to help the class chart its 
progress by summarizing or restating the progress to that point. 

4, Early closure by the instructor: the instructor may need to avoid telling the students 
the answer or solution before they have developed some conclusions for themselves. 

5, Early agreement: the instructor may need to have the class examine critically early 

~ agreement to be sure the group has not settled on common, naive attitudes and values. 


. Disagreements, even when they become heated, must be handled in an objective manner 


by the instructor, perhaps by listing the pros and cons of an issue on the board. 


. The class may need to examine its own operation so that students can learn to learn 


through discussion. 


1. Time may need to be taken for the group to examine exactly what it is ee 
to accomplish. 


2. Members of the group, including the instructor, should develop a willingness to talk 
about their ideas openly and to listen and respond to the ideas of others. 
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3. Students should learn to clarify issues that develop during a discussion and determine 
what out-of-class study or follow-up is necessary before the class breaks up. 

4. Students should learn to develop sensitivity to the feelings of other members of the 
group; they should become aware of the possibility that feelings of rejection, 
frustration, and dependence may influence the participation of other members in 
the discussion. 

5. The class as a whole may need to learn to evaluate its own progress and to identify 
what aspects of their discussion are proving to be worthwhile and what barriers, gaps, 
or difficulties have developed. 


II. Some additional points to consider: 


A. What is the objective of the class discussion? What are the goals for the particular class 
period? Are there other ways to meet these goals more effectively? If the primary 
purpose of the period is to communicate specific information, perhaps a lecture would 
be more successful. If extensive participation by all members of the class is desired, 
perhaps it would be more useful to break the class down into smaller groups for part 
of the period. 


B. Students are reluctant to talk to other members of the class if they do not know each 
others’ names. Not only does sitting in a circle help, but it is also useful if the instructor 


calls students by name as much as possible. Although it may seem a bit awkward at first, 
the use of name tags during the first few weeks can help students learn the names of 
other members of the class, 


C. Even if students know each others’ names, they may still resist addressing comments 
directly to each other. The instructor can help to put students in touch with each other 
by asking students to comment on each others’ remarks and by asking one student to 
respond directly to another. 


D. Besides beginning a class with an open-ended question, the instructor may wish to cxamine 
the number of questions he asks during a class that are open, questions which have no 
specific or single answer, and the number he asks that are closed, that have a particular 
“right” answer. If he discovers that he is asking a large number of closed questions, 
he may wish to consider changing his questioning technique or shifting to a straight 
lecture. > 


E. Learn to tolerate silence. It may even be possible to legitimize silence by telling the class 
that an immediate response to a difficult question or new insight is not required. 


F. Learn to paraphrase, for not only can this technique help the instructor to understand 
what a student has said, it can also help the student clarify for himself the exact meaning 
of his statement or idea. 


* Taken from Berquist & Philips - "A Handbook of Faculty Development" Vol. II 
Available for loan at our office - 2492 West Broadway, Loyola Campus. 
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INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 


The Learning Development Office is 
available to assist individuals in 
collecting information about their - 
teaching performance. Methods and 
procedures can be designed to meet 
the unique demands of your teaching 
situation. These evaluations are 
completely separate from departmental 
evaluations; and the results are 
strictly confidential and only given 
to you. If you would like more in- 
formation please contact our office. 


